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often the interests of the party make them forget the 
interests of the State. Now our situation requires the 
utmost exertions for the benefit of the country, and 
therefore party politics cannot be tolerated; the nation 
cannot understand why the existence of the whole State, 
the life of every single man must always be put in the 
background on account of the fear of lost votes and a 
seat in the Parliament in the next election. The Aus- 
trian politicians are, on the whole, not yet aware of the 
great responsibility resting on their shoulders. They 
forget that in a republic, in a democracy, where, accord- 
ing to the constitution, all power emanates from the 
people, they themselves have to elect the government, 
and therefore all parties ought to join in the noble emu- 
lation and ambition to serve the general welfare, not to 
endanger the existence of everything by barren quarrels. 
At this time we must all of us cling to the sentence, 
"Eight or wrong — my country." No class has the priv- 
ilege to stand aside and think to run no risk if the State 
break down. Today the leaders of the parties are con- 
vinced of this ; but in partisan politics these truths have 
not overcome the petty party intrigues. The necessity 
to reorganize the system of taxation, to dismiss part of 
the government officials, to extend rationally the estab- 
lishments of the State, as well as sundry other reform- 
ative measures, are admitted readily by the leaders ; but 
the fear of losing some mandates in Parliament hinders 
them from giving practical proofs of their sound con- 
victions. 

Reassuming the aforesaid and deducing the forcibly 
logical conclusions, I may venture to assert that this 
State could live independently if only the conditions for 
its life would be granted to her internally and exter- 
nally. They would be : 

(1) Internal reforms, legislative and administrative, 
measures which would give absolute security to the in- 
vested foreign capital in every direction; a liberal and 
unrelentingly practiced policy of self-help, which will 
simplify the administration, dismiss the superfluous 
officials, and make possible the development of the es- 
tablishments of State according to rational commercial 
principles; provide an energetic check to inflation and 
increase the State's income by taxing the financial ca- 
pacity of the population as far as possible. 

(2) Foreign help, such as will develop the slumber- 
ing economic forces. To this end we need investments 
to intensify the agriculture of the country, to develop 
the water power, to increase the rentability of our indus- 
trial establishments, and to exploit the mineral treas- 
ures. For some time, until the increased production 
shows its effects, a credit is necessary to keep the budget 
of the State in order. 

(3) The third must be the reconstruction of the eco- 
nomic body of central Europe and southeast Europe. 
Nobody needs fear that the political system existing be- 
fore the war will reappear; that is absolutely impos- 
sible today; but the absurd economic barriers raised 
between countries economically dependent on each other 
for their welfare must be removed. For instance, 
Czechoslovakia cannot live without the natural market 
for her industry, and sooner or later a crisis will come, 
showing the reversion of the flourishing conditions of 
Czechoslovakia of today. 

If this be carried through, Austria, whose agricultural 



territory is larger than the agricultural territory of 
Switzerland, will have peace. She will be no more com- 
pelled to stand as a beggar before the door of the En- 
tente; and Vienna, the natural center of Europe, the 
metropolis of the Danube system, will be able to fulfill 
her mission and carry culture to the east of Europe. 
The mighty nations of this earth may be satisfied that 
then, in the center of Europe, the danger of Balkanic 
conditions will be overcome. 



AUSTRIA 

By COL. W. B. CAUSEY 

Technical Adviser to Austria 

HP he peogeam of the League of Nations for credits 
-■- for Austria is now being discussed in the Austrian 
Parliament, and while I have no doubt that the program 
will be accepted, there is and will be strong opposition 
to its acceptance on the part of the Social Democrats. 
In a way, however, this opposition is not whole-hearted, 
as the leaders of the Social Democrats realize that up to 
the present time no other plan has been offered whereby 
the outside credits, which are so essential to the future 
life of Austria, might be obtained. The Social Demo- 
crats claim that it is possible to raise within the country 
the money necessary to rehabilitate the finances of the 
State. I can hardly believe that this is possible at this 
time and I do not believe that the Social Democrats 
themselves really have confidence in this scheme. They 
oppose the League of Nations program principally be- 
cause this program was brought about by the Christian 
Socialist administration under the leadership of Chan- 
cellor Seipel, who is a Catholic prelate. 

PESSIMISM 

I am rather pessimistic about the realization of the 
League of Nations scheme, first, because of the lack at 
the present time of the political authority needed to 
enforce regulations for reduction of forces and for other 
reforms and retrenchments generally. It is question- 
able whether this political authority can be obtained 
without the co-operation of the Socialists, and at the 
present time there seems to be no disposition on the 
part of the present Christian Socialist (bourgeois) 
regime to make a coalition with the Social Democrats 
(Socialists), although the latter have at times recently 
evidenced a disposition to take part in the government. 
It might be said, however, that the Socialists would 
want to enter the Government on their own terms, as 
usual. The second reason for my pessimism is whether 
the money can be raised by the League of Nations, even 
if the Austrians show that they have the authority to 
put their house in order. 

AMERICAN FINANCIAL ATTITUDE 

Judging from the expressions of several representatives 
of strong financial interests in America with whom I 
have had interviews in Vienna during the past twelve 
months, I am inclined to believe that it might be possi- 
ble to finance Austria in America if the Americans could 
be definitely assured that the Austrians had put their 
house in order and were in position to deliver such 
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security as has been demanded by the League of Nations. 
Possibly I am mistaken in this, but if I myself could 
once be assured that what I think is necessary for Aus- 
tria to do herself had been done, I would not hesitate 
to go to America to present the Austrian case to the 
American financiers I have talked to in Vienna and ask 
them for the credits. 

I mean by this that if the Austrians apply the pruning 
knife properly and demonstrate that they have the polit- 
ical authority to carry out their measures of economy, 
and, further, give all the assurances it is possible for a 
country to give that a loan would be protected, I feel 
sure that there are sufficient resources in Austria to 
properly secure the credits that would have to be ad- 
vanced. Generally speaking, the entire credit would 
not have to exceed 100 million dollars, and the delivery 
of this credit could be spread over a period of, say, two 
years. Of course, I am thinking now in very general 
terms. 

It has probably been noticed that there has been very 
little, if any, variation of Austrian exchange during 
the past six weeks. I presume this stabilization is the 
result of the. discussion and presentation of the League 
of Nations program. No matter if the credits for Aus- 
tria are forthcoming, the next two years, and especially 
the coming winter and the coming year, will be periods 
of hard times for the Austrians ; but if they buckle down 
to hard work, after that their way should be easy. How- 
ever much I may sympathize with the Austrians and 
like them individually, I could never consistently advo- 
cate the advance of a single dollar of American money 
for governmental rehabilitation until I had seen that the 
Austrians had done their part to justify the advances 
which would have to be made from abroad. 

REACTION TO SENATOR CARAWAY'S VIEWS 

I have been very much interested in reading in the 
New York Times of October 3 the interview given the 
Times correspondent in Washington by Senator Cara- 
way. While there was much truth in what he said, I 
feel that it was unfortunate that certain of his views 
should have been made public. I was also interested to 
note the editorial comment on the Senator's remarks in 
the Times of October 4. I have speculated much re- 
cently as to how far we could go in America in forcing 
our views on prohibition and our proposed method of 
enforcement by sea without provoking serious complica- 
tions, by retaliation and otherwise, and how long such 
frank utterances about European governments and Eu- 
ropean government officials of high degree as have been 
made not by Senator Caraway alone, but by others, can 
continue without more or less unpleasant consequences. 

It may be very well for us to say that we are all within 
our rights in the question of prohibition enforcements 
and in the expression of our views of European states- 
men and European methods, but there are certain inter- 
national practices which must be observed in the first 
instance, and in the second instance it seems to me that 
we are violating to a certain degree both the written and 
unwritten laws of courtesy. I am absolutely in favor of 
a free expression of opinion about European methods, 
but I believe these expressions of opinion should be 
couched in language which, while forceful, should be 
kept within the bounds of international courtesy. 



THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Concerning Senator Caraway's reference to the League 
of Nations : Unquestionably the League of Nations is an 
ideal body. Practically, force of some kind is just as 
necessary for the carrying out of the mandates of such 
a body as it is for the protection of some States against 
the aggression of ambitious neighbors, and I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the time has yet come when 
an effective international police force can be organized. 
Furthermore, the belief that eminently fair and unbiased 
decisions can be expected from the League must have 
received a rude shock when the decision in the Upper 
Silesian plebiscite matter was rendered. Any right- 
minded Englishman or American who was familiar with 
the circumstances must have had his ideas of justice 
violated. Moreover, if the League was functioning as it 
was expected to function, some way should have been 
found to prevent the aggressive move of Greece in Asia 
Minor which finally has resulted in such great loss of 
life and waste of material wealth. 

I am unable to see that the League has been any more 
effective in this respect than any other body which has 
had to do with international affairs. Perhaps I am 
prejudiced because of my intimate acquaintance with 
Central European peoples and customs during the period 
of nearly four years. Any one who thinks that soft 
words, or even mandates not backed up by force, will ac- 
complish results in this part of the world is sadly delud- 
ing himself. On the other hand, authority exercised with 
discretion and backed up by force will accomplish, I may 
say without hesitation, everything. If all the people 
with whom the League of Nations had to deal were of 
the same mold as Americans or British, my views might 
be different. I might not speak so feelingly but for my 
experiences and observations of Central European peo- 
ples since the 1st of January, 1919. 

AMERICA'S POWER 

I have always insisted that America should find some 
way to consistently sit in the Supreme Council, so called, 
in Paris {and dominate it), and I think there was a 
time in 1919, or even in 1920, when the United States, 
if its representative had been sitting in the Supreme 
Council in Paris, could have exerted economic pressure, 
backed up, if necessary, with the small but seasoned 
force then in Europe, which would have brought about 
order in the European chaos. Even now I feel that 
unless the United States is represented in the delibera- 
tions in Paris, and dominates such deliberations, eco- 
nomic destruction may come before order is established. 
This should not be made a political question. Politics 
should not be allowed to enter when the interests of 
America are at stake, and unquestionably American in- 
terests are now at stake, and politics should not be al- 
lowed to interfere if we can in any way help to bring 
order out of the chaos in Europe; and certainly if we 
can do this we thus protect our own best interests. 

It is hard to see how any broad-gauge American can 
come to Europe, and especially to Austria, without hav- 
ing the desire created in him, regardless of his political 
affiliation, to assist in some way to bring order out of the 
European chaos. So far as I am personally concerned, 
this feeling is compelled as much by my belief that it is 
for the welfare of the United States as by any altruistic 
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feeling for Europe. There is grave danger not only of 
financial, but political and social, chaos in Central Eu- 
rope under present conditions; and if this chaos comes, 
the 3,000 miles of Atlantic Ocean cannot prevent serious 
consequences for America. Speaking from a social as 
well as from an economic standpoint, we would be seri- 
ously affected, and a readjustment which time alone 
could effect would be necessary. 

It is not improbable that interesting developments 
may take place in Austria which will be learned from 
the press before this letter reaches you. In fact, the 
scene changes so rapidly in Europe that before one can 
apprise his friends in America of what is going on, the 
press has given the whole story and the letters are no 
longer interesting. 



THE CONGRESS OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Its Conferences on the League of Nations 
and International Jurisdiction 

By Dr. HANS WEHBBRG 
(A Translation) 

This the thirtieth session of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law was held in Grenoble, France, from 
August 28 to September 2, 1922. The Institute con- 
vened in order to determine its attitude on a series of 
important questions, questions of the highest interest to 
the peace movement. Professor Weiss (Paris) was 
president of the session; he was assisted by Tittoni 
(Rome) and Eoguin (Lausanne) as vice-presidents. 
The United States were represented by James Brown 
Scott, Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. While their representation was not 
very strong numerically, what it lacked in numbers it 
made up in excellence. The following gentlemen from 
South America attended the conferences: Alvarez, Sec- 
retary General of the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law; Professor Bustamente, member of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice; the Colombian 
Minister in Berne, Urrutia; the Venezuelian Minister 
in Lisbon, Suarez; and the Minister of Costa Bica in 
Paris, Peralta. Of the members of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice there were President 
Loder and (besides the above-mentioned Bustamente) 
Anzilotti, Beichmann, and Max Huber. In addition, 
the following gentlemen took part in the proceedings: 
The Frenchmen, Clunet and de Lapradelle ; the English- 
men, Higgins and Lord Phillimore ; the Italians, Diena, 
Marquis Corsi, and Marquis Paulucci de Calboli; the 
Belgians, Baron Alberec Rolin and Baron Rolin-Jaeque- 
nyns; the former member of the Cabinet, Poullet, and 
the Gent Professor de Tisscher; the Swiss, Borel ai)d 
Mercier; the Dutchman, Jitta; the Swede, Hammars- 
kjold; the Russians, Baron Nolde, Baron Taube, and 
Mandelstam ; the Greeks, Kebedgy and Politis ; the Pole, 
Count Rostworowski ; the Austrians, Sperl and Striso- 
wer; and the Germans, Professor Memeyer and the 
writer. Hurst (Great Britain), Baron Korff (Russia), 
Novadounghian (Armenia), and Hobja (Czechoslova- 
kia) were newly elected as associes. 



In the first place, the Institute deliberated upon the 
questions of double taxation. Then it turned to the 
problems of the League of Nations. On this Alvarez 
had submitted a very extensive, valuable report. He, 
however, had treated less the various articles of the 
statute than a sketch of a new system of world organiza- 
tion from the point of view of the South Americans. 
Alvarez maintained that the American continent already 
had its League of Nations in the Pan American Union. 
He considered the Geneva League mainly to be an or- 
ganization of the European States, and, although he said 
nothing of a withdrawal of the American States, yet 
it was clear that he wished to have the Geneva League 
of Nations restricted to non-American States. But in 
order to create a connecting link between the League of 
Nations and the Pan American Union, he proposed the 
foundation of a new "Association Internationale mon- 
diale des Etats" whose organs should be periodical con- 
ferences, permanent commissions, a secretary's office, and 
an executive council serving as executive organ of the 
conferences. 

The Institute considered it advisable not to enter upon 
a discussion of this project, since the majority saw in it 
a danger to the League of Nations, but to limit its work 
to a criticism of the statute. The Commission on 
League of Nations was instructed to submit a report to 
the next session and to propose amendments "especially 
with reference to the means whereby the League of 
Nations may embrace the world at large." The neces- 
sity to make the League of Nations universal was em- 
phasized by a motion of Tittoni, but was stressed only 
in this cautious manner, because doubts were raised in 
some quarters — for instance, by Clunet (France), who, 
in an aside, remarked that universality could not very 
well be established in a formal resolution. It was in- 
teresting to see that Roguin, of west Switzerland, was 
of the same opinion as Clunet. During the discussion 
Tittoni, Borel, and Urrutia pointed especially to tue 
fact that the public had formed a wrong idea of the 
League of Nations, since it expected great results from 
it in too short a time. 

The American representative, James Brown Scott, 
called attention on a number of occasions to the fact 
that the Government of the United States of America 
had expressed its unwillingness to enter the Geneva 
League of Nations. He declared that he and other 
Americans supported the "Suggestions for a Governed 
World," adopted by the American Peace Society on May 
27, 1921, principles which are firmly based upon the 
idea of The Hague peace conferences. These sugges- 
tions have also been printed in Alvarez's report. Scott 
emphasized that the present League of Nations restricts 
too much the exercise of the sovereignty of the United 
States. 

When Hammarskjold (Sweden) proposed an amend- 
ment to the statute of the League of Nations, that the 
Council of the League of Nations should take the initia- 
tive in calling new Hague peace conferences, Scott 
immediately agreed to the principle of new peace con- 
ferences, but recommended that the Council of the 
League of Nations should not be entrusted with- the 
calling of such conferences, inasmuch as the United 
States are opposed to the League of Nations. 

Notwithstanding Scott's opposition to the League of 



